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legitimate births has gone up 314 percent since 1947. Furthermore, there is no sign that the trend is leveling out.
At the same time, educational authorities have responded to current disruptions and traumas in the schools by absolving themselves of responsibility for these problems. Such difficulties, they argue (with considerable justification), are rooted in society as a whole (Short 1979). Hence the traditional reliance on the school as a major medium for resolving youth problems is now much less tenable (lanni 1978).
3.  Socialization by peers   The prolongation of adolescence, along with the diminution of social control by the home, school, and place of work, has had the effect of enhancing the role of peers as an alternative source of socialization. This is probably more true, however, for the culturally disadvantaged in our urban slums than for the middle-class residents of suburbia. For the former, youth ghettos have superseded both the family and the school as a source of values and norms.
4.  Population most at risk   These developments clearly indicate that the entire youth population is not equally at risk. Instead, as has been the case throughout American history, it is poor and minority youths who, by almost every criterion, are at jeopardy as persons most likely to be defined as criminals or to be the victims of crime.
a.  Crime    Arrest rates are not only higher for the young than for the old, but are higher for minorities than for whites, higher for the poor than for the affluent, and higher in the central city than in the suburbs. Furthermore, the tendency to commit murder and other violent crimes, traditionally the province of older males, has been moving steadily down the ladder of age (Block and Zimring 1973).
Victimization studies, though they look at crime from a totally different perspective, paint an identical picture: the prototypical victim is a young, minority, poor, ghetto-dwelling male. Indeed, the leading cause of death among young black men is not some dread disease but violent killing.
Finally, self-report studies, while questioning whether the differences between blacks and whites, or between lower- and middle-class youths, are as great as the other measures indicate, do suggest that black males are more inclined to commit serious, particularly serious personal, crimes than are their white counterparts (for a detailed analysis of these findings, see Empey 1978, Ch. 6-8).
b.  Family instability    The trend toward single parenthood, while accelerating among all segments of the population, is most heavily concentrated among the minority poor. In 1950,  18 percent of all black families were headed by females; in 1969, the proportion had risen to 27